Rawle

upon the study of law with John Tahor Kempe,
a former attorney-general of the province. In
1781 he sailed for England, arriving in August,
and enrolled as a student in the Middle Temple.
While his primary purpose was to complete his
legal studies under the most favorable auspices,
it is probahle that he intended, should the Revo-
lution succeed, to remain there, and his letters
afford a valuable source as to contemporary con-
ditions, especially respecting Loyalists. After
the Revolution he decided to return to his na-
tive city, though he admitted that the step was
"in some degree humiliating." On a passport
granted by Franklin on May 8,1782, he returned
to Philadelphia and was there admitted to the
bar on Sept. 15, 1783. On Nov. 13 he married
Sarah Coates Burge. They had twelve chil-
dren, several of whom predeceased their parents.
In 1786 he became a member of the American
Philosophical Society and three years later he
was elected to the state legislative assembly.
When Benjamin Franklin organized the Soci-
ety for Political Inquiries, Rawle was invited to
join the group. President Washington, then
having his official residence in Philadelphia, was
one of the members, and probably in this way
Rawle came to know him quite well. In 1791
the President appointed him United States at-
torney for Pennsylvania. He held the office for
more than eight years, during which time the
Whiskey Insurrections of 1794 and 1799 oc-
curred, and it fell to him to prosecute the au-
thors, for which purpose the court followed the
military to the western part of the state.

Rawle's early professional progress was slow
and he found time for many other activities, tak-
ing, to some extent, the place of the lamented
Franklin. In 1792 he accepted honorary mem-
bership in the Maryland Society for "promoting
the abolition of slavery/' and from 1818 to the
close of his life he was the Society's president.
In 1805 he argued against the constitutionality
of slavery in the highest court of the state. He
was elected a trustee of the University of Penn-
sylvania in 1795 and held the position nearly
forty years. In 1805 he joined the Philadelphia
Society for Promoting Agriculture and in 1819
delivered the annual address before it. Also in
1805 he helped to found the Pennsylvania Acad-
emy of the Fine Arts and addressed it in 1807.
The same year he was elected an honorary mem-
ber of the Linnaean Society and on several oc-
casions he served as a director of the Library
Company of Philadelphia. He was a founder in
1820 of the "Society for the Promotion of Legal
Knowledge and Forensic Eloquence," which in-
cluded the Law Academy, and before the latter
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in 1832 he delivered his "Discourse on the Na-
ture and Study of the Law." In 1822 he became
Chancellor of the Society of Associated Mem-
bers of the Bar, before whom, within the next
couple of years, he delivered two notable ad-
dresses which were published in 1824. His
View of the Constitution of the United States
appeared in the following year and was one of
the earliest works on that much-discussed theme.
Coming from one who had been a Loyalist at
least in sympathy it soon attracted wide atten-
tion and was used as a textbook in various in-
stitutions, including the United States Military
Academy. It passed through two editions and,
shortly before the author's death, there was a
demand for a third which he was unable to meet
Rawle was the first president of the Historical
Society of Pennsylvania, founded in 1825, and
he contributed to it, besides his inaugural dis-
course, "A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Hecke-
welder's History of the Indian Nations" (Mem-
oirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,
vol. I, 1826); a "Biographical Sketch of Sir
William Keith" (Ibid.); and "Sketch of the
Life of Thomas Miffiin" (Ibid., vol. II, pt 2,
1830), the first commonwealth governor. He
also ventured into the field of religion and left
several manuscripts upon theological subjects.
He retained until the last his connection with
the Society of Friends, and he was known as
one who lived his religion. Literature also
claimed much of his attention. He wrote some
poetry and made a partial translation of Plato's
Phaedo. In 1830 he was appointed one of three
commissioners "to revise, collate, and digest"
the statutes of Pennsylvania, a task which con-
sumed four years. His last decade was one of
steadily failing health, culminating in death at
his home in Philadelphia.

[The best account of Rawle is by Ms friend and as-
sociate on the code commission, Thos. I. Wharton.
There are several editions of it, one appearing in the
Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Pa., vol. IV, pt. i (1840).
D. P. Brown delivered a /'Eulogiuin" on Dec, 31,
1836, which was published in book form in 1837, and
the same author contributed a sketch of Rawle to
Henry Simpson's Lives of Eminent Philadelphia*.*
(1859). Other sources include, E. A. Jones, Am. Mem-
bers of the Inns of Court (1924); John Hutchinson,
A Cat. of Notable Middle Templars, with Brief Biog.
Sketches (1902); T. A. Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions
and Those who Lived in Them, 2 ser. (1900); J. W.
Jordan, Colonial Families of Pk&a* (1911), voL I.]
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RAWLE, WILLIAM HENRY (Aug. 31,
i823~Apr. 19, 1889), lawyer and legal author,
was born at Philadelphia, Pa., the son of W2-
liam and Mary Anna (Tilghman) Rawle, and
grandson of William Rawle [g.^.]. He re-
ceived his academic training at the University
of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1841. Entering
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